LIFE   OF   LORD   REDESDALE
200 capital farms not more than ten were fully stocked,
and that about 100 were only half stocked, and this want
of stock must produce a defalcation of corn. He was no
enemy to free trade. He always maintained it was a good
thing in theory and would be so in practice if all countries
would agree to it, but so long as Great Britain acted on
that principle and other countries did not, what was called
free trade would be injurious instead of beneficial to the
best interests of the country. Such conflicting statements
were made in the Commons regarding imported corn that
the peers appointed a Committee, of which Lord Redes-
dale was a member, to inquire into the quality and the
prices paid for corn received from abroad. Lord Redesdale
also disapproved of the efforts of the Government to
obtain a permanent settlement of the corn controversy
by a sliding scale system, which he considered speculative;
and in a debate in the Lords he pointed out that it was a
temptation to speculators to search the world where
they could get corn cheapest, and then, after making the
discovery, to import it in quantities into this country. He
felt convinced that the effect of such a system must be
ruinous to the agriculture of any nation, and particularly
of a nation situated as we were, and he opposed a Bill
for the purpose as wholly inadequate and calculated to
produce more harm than good. But the Bill was passed,
and this long controversy, in which Lord Redesdale had
taken so large a share, was closed for the rest of his life.
George HI died in January 1820 and in June the peers
received the following message from the new King:
" The King thinks it necessary, in consequence of the
arrival of the Queen, to communicate to die House of
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